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SOME ASPECTS OF BALZAC. 

The nineteenth century — or rather the last three-quarters 
of the century — was above all preceding ages the age of dis- 
illusionment. None of the great ages of the world has failed 
to give expression to its sense of tears in mortal things, and 
the works which express most completely and profoundly 
the spirit of each great epoch — such works as the "Oedipus 
Rex," the "Aeneid," the "Divine Comedy," "Hamlet," or 
"Paradise Lost" — are filled with the burden of the mystery. 
And yet, after all, on contrasting with the great works I 
have mentioned, with their tragical conceptions, those other 
great works which reflect most fully the thought and life of 
the century just closed — namely, its novels — we feel that here 
is something even worse; that while we have got rid of the 
mystery we yet have kept the burden. One might say that 
the difference of impression produced by these works as 
compared with those of former ages is in a very large meas- 
ure the difference between poetry and prose, and yet such 
a statement does not really advance the solution of the prob- 
lem; for it still remains to be asked, Why should the nine- 
teenth century — at least in England and France — have pre- 
ferred to discuss its tragedies in prose? The question may 
of course be raised as to how far the tone of its literature ren- 
ders the real feeling of the masses of men in the nineteenth 
century, whether a spirit of discontent with life and what it 
has to offer was really more prevalent in that century than in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for example. If 
we include in our consideration all classes of society, the 
question is, indeed, a difficult one, although the indications 
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would seem to require us to return an affirmative answer. 
But as regards the upper classes — those classes whose voice 
we may fairly be said to catch in the literature of the time — 
there can be no doubt. The leaven of bitterness in "Vanity 
Fair," and of pessimism in "Romola" came from the great 
store of these things which nineteenth century society had 
engendered. 

As regards the explanation of this change which came 
over the spirit of the century, I suppose that the causes 
which have been most insisted on are indeed those which 
operated with most force. First of all, as has been often 
said, the advance of the natural sciences and the consequent 
quickening of invention opened to men in general means 
hitherto unknown of improving their material condition. 
The minds of all classes were directed more intensely than 
ever before to merely material objects, and the pursuit thus 
begun brought with it all the bitterness of envy which at- 
tends class and individual rivalry. Moreover, the methods 
of the natural sciences profoundly influenced those of his- 
torical studies, with the result that the bases of the tran- 
quillity which rests on faith were shaken in the minds of 
many of the leaders of thought of the time and of those 
under their influence. 

But whatever may have been the causes of the change, a 
distinct wave of pessimism passed over European literature 
in the nineteenth century, and in no country was this so 
early apparent or so lasting as in France. Confining our 
attention to fiction (and thus, strictly speaking, excluding 
"Obermann"), one may say perhaps that this spirit of bit- 
terness and arid discontent is first visible in the "Adolphe" 
of Benjamin Constant (published in 1816), a psychological 
novel, and the earliest, it is said, to give an elaborate pic- 
ture of disillusionment in love. Balzac, however, is the first 
great writer to exhibit in a multitude of forms and with the 
force which belongs to a genius of the highest order the 
spirit of the new age. His earliest works antedate the thun- 
ders of Carlyle, and he had nearly finished mixing his 
potions of bitterness before Thackeray offered to the world 
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in "Vanity Fair" a cup with the same ingredients, though 
in a more diluted form. 

But to the English-speaking reader what gives its pecul- 
iar character to the pessimism of the century as it appears 
in French literature in contrast with other literatures is its 
occurrence there along with a certain moral vacuity, which 
is not only shocking to men of English race, but is quite as 
incomprehensible to them as it is shocking. However re- 
pulsive, though, may be to us this moral vacuity, the really 
ominous thing for the future of France is that, for the first 
time in these latter clays, we find that vacuity in just this 
conjunction with the spirit of pessimism; for at no time in 
its long history have modern English standards of morality 
in the sexual relations been current in France, and yet no 
nation of Europe has exhibited through so many centuries 
a more buoyant vitality. In illustration of what I have said, 
take the earliest love poetry written within the bounds of 
modern France, the earliest indeed of modern Europe — 
namely, the poetry of Provence, belonging for the most 
part to the twelfth century — and we find the whole body of 
this verse, which often glows with passion, addressed with- 
out exception by the poets to the wives of other men. And 
so it is with the great body of mediaeval fiction, both in verse 
and prose. The stories of Lancelot and Guinevere, of Tris- 
tam and Iseult, essentially creations of mediaeval France, 
are stories of adultery, and the original romances set forth 
the offenses against morality of their heroes and heroines 
always with an absence of sympathy, and often with a re- 
morseless contempt for the deceived husbands, which one 
would never suspect from the treatment of the same legends 
by the moral English poets of the nineteenth century. And 
what is true of these greater works of fiction is true of all 
the rest, and in even larger measure of another character- 
istic branch of literature in mediaeval France, the "Fab- 
liaux." I might illustrate the same thing of later ages. It 
is least conspicuous in the great classic age of French lit- 
erature, the age of Louis XIV; but certainly in the follow- 
ing century the gayety of "Gil Bias" is not hampered by the 
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observance of decorum, and Rousseau, on the very threshold 
of the "Nouvelle Helo'ise," warns the world that his book 
is one which no pure girl could read and remain pure. But 
the voice of immorality is feeble indeed in these great works 
as compared with the same voice as it speaks through other 
works of the eighteenth century, less exalted as to their 
place in literature, but perhaps as widely read, such as the 
"Amours de Faublas," or Diderot's "Religeuse," to say noth- 
ing of those productions of an insane sensuality, the novels 
of the Marquis de Sade. 

It will be seen, then, from this brief survey that the blind- 
ness to the moral standards certainly theoretically and in a 
large measure practically governing the relations of the 
sexes with us, which has become so familiar to us through 
the novels of nineteenth century France, is no new thing 
in that country, and indeed has, to a certain extent, been 
characteristic of its history in every period. The pessimism, 
however, which is now associated with this blindness is new, 
and on it there has followed an enfeeblement of the will 
which has occasioned, if we are to believe contemporary 
French literature, an even wider extension of the ravages 
of sexual immorality, and indeed has deteriorated, it would 
seem, the whole moral fiber of the French people. No doubt 
the reason that this pessimism, which to a certain degree 
is observable in the thought of all European countries dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, went deeper in France than 
anywhere else is that, in addition to the influences which 
were at work elsewhere, we have in this country those other 
influences to consider which were set loose by the rending 
of the whole framework of government and society from top 
to bottom through the events of the French Revolution. 
French society by those events was cut adrift from the 
solid, stable land, and even down to our own day can hardly 
be said to have found safe moorings. All these influences 
were beginning to manifest themselves with force at the time 
when Balzac began to write, and they continued to operate 
throughout the nineteenth century; but their effects were 
naturally most profound after the national consciousness of 
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France had received its most terrible shock from the dis- 
asters of 1870-71. Both the gloom and the immorality of 
the situations presented deepen after that time. By the side 
of Zola, Huysmans, and de Maupassant in his more tragical 
stories Balzac seems hardly to have mastered the A B C ot 
pessimism and the art of presenting sexual immorality. 
There is something to be said on the other side in this com- 
parison, but for the present we have to deal with Balzac 
alone. 

The term "realism" has come to be so associated in 
French literature with pictures of life in its more immoral 
aspects that it is hard for us, in thinking of that literature, to 
dissociate these two things. Yet the spectacle of our own 
great realists, Thackeray and Dickens, shows us that that 
connection is not a necessary one, and indeed it is only fair 
to Balzac to say that the same thing is shown in many of his 
own works, though hardly the most powerful. Little prom- 
inence is given to these aspects of life in several of the sto- 
ries which deal with provincial society, such as "Eugenie 
Grandet" and the "Medecin de Campagne." But it is as 
the earliest of the realists — unless we except Stendhal — 
and as one of the greatest that Balzac first claims our atten- 
tion. Now, the great merit of this method of realism in 
fiction was that it meant an effort to present fully, truth- 
fully, and with convincing detail a picture of just those man- 
ifestations ,of life and character which we are best qualified 
to comprehend and reproduce — namely, the manifestations 
of contemporary life and character. After all is said, this 
form of fiction has a sounder basis of sincerity than that 
which deals with a remote past. Any attempt, however, to 
depict contemporary life will of necessity be largely realistic; 
and so, for example, we have realism in abundance in the 
novels of Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson; but the inci- 
dents even in Richardson, the most realistic of the three, 
are, to say the least, exceptional, and in both Fielding and 
Smollett there are two elements which separate their works 
from those of the modern realists: First, the large part that 
farce plays in them; and, secondly, the convention inherited 
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from Spain and so frequently employed by which the hero 
is set on his travels, in order to go through a certain series 
of adventures. But, after all, what distinguishes the nine- 
teenth century realists from their predecessors, besides the 
elimination of farce more particularly, is their infinitely 
greater depth and range of emotional sympathy, and perhaps 
as a corollary to this the prodigious development in their 
works of the faculty of observation which has gone hand in 
hand with the development of the scientific faculty in gen- 
eral during the nineteenth century. To take only our Eng- 
lish realists, the difference between Fielding and Thackeray 
is obvious when one contrasts the immense variety of char- 
acter and situation in the works of the latter with the rela- 
tive poverty of the former in these matters, or, still further, 
when one observes in the later writer in the development of 
the leading characters a variety of emotional experience to 
which there is nothing comparable in his eighteenth cen- 
tury master. 

In obedience, then, to the growing scientific spirit of the 
time the nineteenth century realists set themselves to depict 
contemporary life with a fullness and fidelity which no pre- 
ceding writers of fiction had even aimed at. In obedience to 
the same spirit, they eschew the charms which the imagina- 
tion has the power to confer, as we see in Scott, or even 
Rousseau, with his eloquent idealization of passion; but the 
same scientific spirit which determined their aims has intro- 
duced into modern life through a higher organization of the 
restraining forces in society an order, a uniformity greater 
than had ever been known before. A faithful picture of 
nineteenth century life certainly presents fewer incidents to 
excite the imagination than would probably have been the 
case with the picture of any past age, or at least of any that 
has yielded a body of literature of anything like the same 
magnitude and value. Whatever, then, might be the gain 
attendant on the new method, there was bound to be a 
sacrifice of romantic appeal, and in general of the qualities 
which express themselves most frankly and perfectly in verse. 
Both the method and the society described conspire to pro- 
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duce that result. The gain, however, is in fullness of char- 
acterization and psychological depth; for, to illustrate by 
concrete examples what has already been stated in general 
terms, who would compare in just these particulars Parson 
Adams or even Jeannie Deans, firm and distinct in outline 
as these admirable figures are, with Colonel Newcome or 
Tito Melema? 

In citing examples of realism, I have drawn my instances 
from the English realists, since their works are naturally 
those with which English-speaking readers are best acquaint- 
ed; and one is justified in this, because in the fundamental 
matters of method which I have mentioned Thackeray and 
Balzac belong together. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Balzac preceded Thackeray, so that whatever 
credit attaches to priority in a method which was inevitable 
belongs to him. One may well ask, however, if these two 
great writers are similar in method, how is it that the im- 
pression they produce is so widely different? In the first 
place, one may as well frankly confess that Thackeray is 
vastly the superior of Balzac in the thing to which they both 
applied themselves most intently — namely, characterization. 
The very size of the canvases employed by the former gives 
room for a fullness of characterization which cannot be off- 
set by the close analytical method of Balzac within narrower 
limits. The Englishman, moreover, moves in this province 
of his art with a coolness and instinctive sureness, a free- 
dom from exaggeration, which we may never expect of the 
Celt. Balzac, moreover, is not a master of dialogue, and 
description takes a larger place in his method of character- 
ization than the more dramatic device. One might cite 
many other divergences connected with the widely different 
personalities of the two men; but, after all, the greatest dif- 
ference between them — realists as both were, and touched 
alike with the bitterness of their time — is that the one is the 
spokesman of French sentiment and society and the other 
of English. It is this, first of all, which explains the differ- 
ent moral atmosphere as regards the relation of the sexes in 
their respective works, and it is the moral atmosphere of 
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Balzac's books in regard to this matter which more than any- 
thing else chills the sympathies of English readers. It is not 
that there runs through his works any cynical encouragement 
of what we regard as immoral tendencies, but that the ques- 
tion of morality or immorality in sexual relations seems hard- 
ly to occur to him. One may say, indeed, that in the French 
writers generally there seems to be no consciousness of the 
moral degradation of illicit love, and even where we have a 
tragical issue to the adulterous relation, as in Flaubert's 
"Madame Bovary," to cite only one example, it is the tragedy 
of satiety and the bitterness that goes with it rather than of 
the self-disgust that attends profound moral deterioration. 
It must be acknowledged that in this respect Balzac is even 
further removed from the sympathies of English-speaking 
readers than most of the other great French novelists. Flau- 
bert, in the novel I have mentioned, at least expresses a por- 
tion of what we conceive to be the truth, and Zola, although 
the situations he presents are immeasurably coarser than any 
in Balzac and although we can hardly credit him with a purely 
ethical purpose, has at any rate an insight into the moral 
pathology of adultery and merely sensual love in general 
which enables him to measure more justly according to oui 
view the dangers of the disease. I have little doubt that it 
was the shock of the "Debacle" — the collapse of Sedan and 
Metz — that led him to scrutinize with the eye of a physician 
if not of a moralist more closely than his predecessors had 
done the ills of the French social system. But as regards 
Balzac, we have from him such books as the "Peau de Cha- 
grin," which is simply morally invertebrate. From the be- 
ginning to the end it is merely the question of a mad pur- 
suit of sensual gratification; and if we except the self-sacri- 
fice of Pauline, there is not one detail in the book to arrest 
us by its moral appeal. This, which is one of the earliest 
of Balzac's well-known books, shows him at his worst, but 
even in the "Pere Goriot" one cannot say that the ethical 
idea involved is allowed to operate with all the force that 
is inherent in it. We do feel a horror at the unfilial conduct 
of the two heartless daughters; but the passion of the father, 
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powerfully as it is depicted in the main, is, one must con- 
fess, so exaggerated that we feel, after all, that the author's 
ethical grasp is wanting in firmness. Only a writer who 
was thus deficient could represent the purest of all feelings 
as leading Pere Goriot to smooth the way of his child to a 
life of dishonor, and the force of the picture is marred just 
to the extent of this exaggeration. One need not suppose 
that Balzac would not heartily condemn such an action, but 
there is a certain moral obtuseness, be it racial or individual, 
betrayed in the very juxtaposition of such things. 

In this connection one may ask what is the attitude of Bal- 
zac toward the throng of unworthy characters that so large- 
ly fill his works — his Rastignacs to whom success means be- 
ing kept by a rich woman, his Raphaels who appear to them- 
selves to have mastered the secret of existence when they 
have secured the means of boundless sensual enjoyment, 
though at the price of certain death, or his Lucien de Rubem- 
pres who, to keep in the forefront of the world of pleasure, 
are willing to draw the very heart's blood from sister and 
friend? There can be no doubt that the attitude of Balzac 
toward these creations of his was one of condemnation, al- 
though this is not so much directly expressed as to be inferred 
from the general spirit of the presentation. There is a bit- 
terness as of gall in the final scene of "Pere Goriot" where 
Rastignac, looking down on the lights of Paris from Pere-le- 
Chaise, the evening that he has buried the old man abandoned 
by his heartless daughters, flings out his defiance to the great 
city, and yet as his first act descends to break bread with one 
of these very daughters. One feels that Rastignac is the 
world and that in this last terrible sentence Balzac turns his 
back on it with disgust. 

At the same time in his pictures of his heroes' pursuit of 
sensual pleasure, which are done with such color and power, 
there is little to suggest any reservation of sympathy on the 
part of the author. And could we indeed expect any such 
reservation from a man whose own nature was strongly sen- 
sual, whose appearance is described by a contemporary as that 
of a "joyous boar?" Selfishness, deceit, the denial of filial 
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love, a want of integrity, these were things which came 
within the range of Balzac's moral perceptions, but the de- 
lights of sense were too closely connected with what was 
strongest and most vital in his own nature for him to be fully 
conscious of the dangers that lurk within. If the devotion 
to sensual indulgence brings no happiness in the end, the 
cry that seems to rise from his lips is not one of condemna- 
tion for the wrong of it all, but rather of bitter regret that 
even this does not last. 

I have dwelt so far only on the darker aspects of Balzac's 
production — such aspects as for the most part are peculiarly 
obnoxious to the English reader. One must acknowledge, 
however, that the force of his genius is manifest even in this 
part of his work. Nowhere has the eager pursuit of the 
world's pleasures been pictured with the same verve, sympa- 
thy, and power. Nowhere else, moreover, have the processes 
by which all that is evil and selfish in a man's nature is brought 
out in this pursuit been set before us with so much truth. 
Balzac's immense vitality, the intensity with which he real- 
izes his creations, has an irresistible effect on us; and, drawn 
on by this magnetic force, we follow with interest even his 
unworthiest characters. Then the fertility of his genius is one 
of the things which contribute most to produce on us the im- 
pression of abounding power in a survey of his work. Such a 
procession of real and vital characters as throng the "Human 
Comedy," alien though they may be to English sympathies 
in a large measure, can be paralleled only in the works of 
Shakespeare and one or two of the great English novelists of 
the nineteenth century. The instinct of the artist seeking 
strong situations, in part, but, above all, the author's pessi- 
mistic bias, has led him to select for presentation far too large 
a proportion of the darker types of human character. Such 
types of beautiful purity as Eve in the "Illusions Perdues," or 
of unselfish and idealizing love as "Eugenie Grandet," or 
even of homely loyalty as the servant woman in the same 
book, are far too rare in his works, and even where they ap- 
pear their happiness is always the sport of the overmastering 
forces of evil. On the other hand, in the character of Vau- 
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trin the pessimism of Balzac combines with the melodramat- 
ic instinct which is never absent from a Frenchman to tempt 
him into the perpetration of a monstrosity, perhaps to cross 
the line between the sublime and the ridiculous. 

There are two things, moreover, which, while they do not 
detract from the greatness of Balzac's works, render them 
inferior to Thackeray's in realistic impression. In the first 
place, it was impossible for a Frenchman with the plastic in- 
stincts of his race to leave to his story the freedom of move- 
ment which we find in Thackeray and which is unquestion- 
ably that which is best suited for rendering the impressions 
of actual life. Balzac produces his effect by just the opposite 
of this freedom — by the compactness, the solidity, the close 
texture of his work. Then again Balzac, after all, has a strain 
of idealism of a singular kind in his nature which is wanting in 
Thackeray. He is a materialist to the marrow. The idea of 
a moral force governing the world from above is totally for- 
eign to his conceptions. The very conviction, however, that 
matter is the only thing has given it, in his eyes, an almost 
mystical power — a power similar to that involved in the con- 
ception of matter of those grossest of all materialists despite 
the disguise of their name — the modern spiritualists. It is no 
doubt the same cast of mind which led Balzac to exalt the 
commonplace and ugly and to confer on them at times a 
strange fascination. Certainly it was this peculiarity of his 
genius which accounts for such works as the "Peau de Cha- 
grin," the story of a sensualist who at the moment he is 
about to commit suicide in despair comes into possession of a 
charmed shagreen skin which enables him to gratify every de- 
sire, but at the price, with the gratification of each wish, of a 
constant diminution in the strange talisman and the vital 
force of its possessor; or again in the "Recherche de 1' Ab- 
solu," the story of a man who reduces himself to beggary in 
his search for the elixir which can turn all things to gold. 
There is a depth of sympathy with the heroes of these stories 
— a sort of half-belief that among all the mysteries of matter 
such things may be possible — which separates these books 
from such mere tours de force as Lord Lytton's "Strange 
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Story," and lends them an altogether different measure of 
power. 

In conclusion, I would say that not even those who place 
a high estimate on the value of Balzac's writings would assert 
that the impression which they produce any more than the 
impression produced by the other great works which a trag- 
ical conception of life underlies is agreeable. For reasons 
which I have dealt with, the force of which will be more gen- 
erally felt by English readers than by readers of the nation 
to which these novels were primarily addressed, the impres- 
sion in his case is even stronger than usual. To vary slightly 
the words of Sainte-Beuve, we are disheartened to find in a 
great interpreter of life so little that is tranquilizing and con- 
soling. After all is said, however, nature has rarely bestowed 
her gifts on one of her children in such variety and abundance, 
and of his work as of all work that equally tends to enhance 
our idea of human capacity it is safe to predict that the world 
will not willingly let it die. J. Douglas Bruce. 



